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Handbooks 


Does your publication staff issue a 


handbook? 


Many requests have come to the 
C. S. P. A. concerning this type of 


publication. 


We are interested in all types of 
school publications and we do not pro- 
pose to neglect this one. 


Our membership consists largely of 
newspapers and magazines and we sug- 
gest that the staffs of these publica- 
tions send us a cony of their handbook 
provided they edit it. 


These will be kept on file in the 
C. S. P. A. office for reference and 
future use of the members if they wish 
to consult them. 


Mail your handbooks to 


Joseph M. Murphy, Director 


The Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association 
406 John Jay Hall 
Columbia University 


New York, N. Y. 


My 
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“ohe Editor Looks "Em Over 


N ewspapers 


ELCOME to the journalistic realm, “Jenks Forge!” 
(9) In November, the first number of a four-column 
six-page newspaper replaced the large semi-annual 
magazine in the Jenks Junior High School, Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island. Congratulations, Mr. Dascombe, Miss Carl- 


son and Milton Saul. 
* * * 


The “Sequoia Times” in Redwood City, California, is 
planning to celebrate its 37th anniversary by a birthday 
party before Christmas or in January. On December 23, 
1895, a small three-column paper, the “Sequoia Echo,” made 
its first appearance. During that school year only three 
numbers were issued. On the editorial staff was Mr. James 
D. Hedge, who is now the publisher of the “Redwood City 
Standard,” a professional daily. 

Quoting the “Times,” we learn: 

“Since that time the school has had three other 
papers: the ‘Booster,’ beginning in 1916 and having 
seven issues; the ‘Ikozian,’ begun in 1922 by I. K. O. Z., 
forerunner of the present Iota Zeta; and the ‘Sequoia 
Times,’ begun in 1924 and still continuing (despite 


the depression) .” 
* * * 


Best wishes to you, George Schroeder and staff, for a 
continuance of publication 
history. 


2 oe 


In order to pep up interest 
in the year book, “Cinema,” 
the Lakewood, Ohio, “High 
Times” is running a contest 
which is explained in the box 
that appeared on the front 
page of October 23 issue. 

A project like this should 
make for reader interest in the 
newspaper itself. 


findings. 


New Contest Begun 





Two “Cinema” subscriptions 
will be awarded 
of the drawing conducted by 
the “High Times” this week. 


This will inaugurate a series 


lation of each. 
the winners 


701—1200 pupils. 


of weekly prize drawings of- 700 pupils or less. 


fering a different award each 
issue. 

Today five numbers will be drawn at random and posted on 
the bulletin board outside the main office. The first two holders 
of lucky numbers reporting to 136 with the paper will receive 
The number of your paper appears below. 

This contest is open to everyone except the faculty and 


(Continued on Page 17) 


the prizes. 
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NEW JUNIOR HIGH CLASSIFICATION 


S a result of the Junior High Faculty Advisers’ 
meeting, held at Columbia on October 31, the com- 
mittee for reclassification of the junior high school pub- 
lications for the C. S. P. A. contest has submitted their 


The committee—composed 
Junior High Number Three, Trenton, New Jersey; Miss 
Sarah C. Christie, Junior High Number Four, Trenton, 
New Jersey; and E. Stanton Murphy, Wilkins Junior 
High, Wyncote, Pennsylvania—first investigated the num- 
ber of entries in last year’s contest with the school popu- 


The new classification is as follows: 
1201 pupils or more. 


Magazines 


O “Old Hughes,” Hughes High School, Cincinnati, 

Ohio, “The Review” is indebted for the cover cut 

of the November number and for the linoleum 
block which will be used in the January issue. The cover 
on the October number of their own artistic magazine comes 
up to their high standard of excellence. The pencil, ink and 
charcoal sketches that are used for illustrations and depart- 
ment headings are very unique. Besides this, the editors 
have chosen for their yearly theme, “Animals’ Relation to 
Man,” of which the October number featured Mythologi- 
cal and Pre-Historic Animals. Mrs. Floyd Eynon is the 
Art Adviser and Miss Hazel L. Koppenhoefer, the Staff 
Adviser. 

k * * 

Speaking of themes, we noted that “Homespun,” the lit- 
erary magazine of the Greensboro, North Carolina, Senior 
High School, has chosen “The Four Elements” for its theme 
this year. The November number featured “Fire” with 
Nancy Hudson, editor-in-chief. 

kk * 

Miss Christine Klauer, adviser to the “Bryant Owl,” 
Long Island City, New York, despite the depression, has 
sponsored a delightful-appearing October number of her 
publication with a cover printed in rust color on beige col- 
ored stock, the latter of which 
is used throughout the maga- 
zine. The impression in toto 
is in harmony with the season 
of the year. 


This same magazine last 
April started a series of ar- 
ticles about former students. 
An editor’s note, under the 
title, “Stephen Grancsay-Cur- 
ator” of Arms and Armor at 
the Metropolitan Museum, ex- 
plained that seventeen years 
ago this graduate secured his 
present position on the recom- 
mendation of a teacher in the 
mathematics department of 
Bryant High School. A splen- 
did method to tie up the school 
with its alumni and at the 
same time to present vocational 
tie-ups. 


of Walter M. Cywinski, 


* * * 


There seems to be no depression in Iowa State Teachers 
College if one can judge by its publication, “The Purple 
Pen.” The first number in November contained 32 pages 
of literature with no advertising whatsoever. Besides this, a 
two-color frontispiece was printed from linoleum blocks. 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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T all started with a contest—then 
I suddenly in a flash of inspiration, a 

child had suggested “Our Own 
Book of Verse,” and thus were three 
little volumes of poetry consequently 
entitled. Pupils at Alexander Hamil- 
ton Junior High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, contribute monthly to the liter- 
ary column of the school paper. In ad- 
dition some of them formed a creative 
writing class last year for studying and 
writing poetry. From the results in 
printed form, the student editor, Mor- 
ris Woolman, and the advisers, Miss 
Virginia Follin and Miss Marguerite 
Rochat, offer what they consider among 
the best poetical bits: 


Woodland Avenue at Dawn 
By Berneice Fleisher 
At dawn, 
When all colors blend in one grey 
mass, 
The silent pedestrian looms ghost-like, 
And the lumbering market trucks 
Move slowly back and forth. 
Once in a great while, 
Like a huge dinosaur, king of beasts, 
A street car grinds its way along. 
Gradually the curtain of mist rises 
And the scene bursts into beautiful 
colors, 
Purple, amethyst, gold. 


Lake Erie at Midnight 
By George Polanka 

Lake Erie at midnight 
Is a world of broken silences: 
A freighter’s whistle, 
A motorboat’s chug, 
The gentle lapping of water, 
And the sighing sound of the wind. 


Lake Erie at midnight 

Ia a void of changing darkness: 
A dark blue sky, 

A silver black shore, 

A shadow darker than the night, 
And the greenish blue of water. 


Nabo 
By Charles Foley 
There in the corner, don’t you see him, 
Old Nabo, dean of the fruit hucksters? 
He stands alone, a colorful figure; 
His face, topped by a russet cap, is 
smiling 
A white beaming smile; 
A thin aquiline nose projects from 
A swarthy countenance. His brown 
eyes gleam 
From underneath black brows. 


A motley crowd surrounds him; 
From sunny groves of Florida and Cal- 


ifornia, 


Two 


Our Own Book of Verse 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
CLEVELAND,OHIO 


Here is shown the cover page of the Book 
ef Verse of Alexander Junior High School, 
a part of the contents of which is published 
on this page. 


Brazilian forests, hills of Italy they 
come, 

Rich in color, to his market; 

Oranges, pale yellow lemons, sleek red 
apples, 

Dusky nuts, and sticky golden figs— 

All weave a spell of romance there 
around 


Old Nabo and his shop. 


Skyscrapers 
By Jason Friedlander 
Giants groping in the sky, 
Mighty, tall, supreme, 
Armored men that watch on high 
O’er a city’s dream. 


Giants guarding every square, 

Monsters tall that rise 

Through the smoke-streaked clouds to 
glare 

With their thousand eyes. 


Impression 
By Ruth Katz 
Sumer is dead, 
Autumn, her corpse, 


Man, her heir, 


She leaves him memory. 


Snowflakes 
By Alfred Heely 
Snowflakes: little jeweled fairy boats 
sailing ever downward, 
To anchor gracefully in the harbor of 
the slumbering earth; 
Never to sail the grey seas of the air 
again. 


Lage of Loetry 


Night 
By Jessie Bell 

Night moves over the earth 
Dressed in blue velvet, 
And a coronet of diamonds, 
Carrying a pale lamp in her hand. 
But some times the mischevious wind 
Snuffs the light and leaves poor mortals 


In the dark. 


Tears 
By Elizabeth Weiss 
God 
In His delight 
At creating human life 
Wept for joy; 


Every tear 
Became a star 
Brightly shining 
In the sky. 


Pride and Prejudice 
By Berneice Zalk 
Pride 
Is mother’s satin dress 
Yellowing 
Rather than being worn 
In these forgetful modern days! 


Prejudice 

Is my old woolen dress 
Strengthening 

Rather than wearing out 

So that I may have a new one! 


Literary Supplement Omitted 

From the Marshall High School, 
Chicago, Illinois, Mr. M. Batt, 
supervisor of four student publications, 
writes: 

“The number of subscribers has de- 
creased appreciably and hence we have 
tried to secure more advertisers. For 
the past five years we have published 
a monthly literary supplement, which 
we supplied gratis to subscribers. In- 
asmuch as we cannot continue this 
practice, and yet wish to have an out- 
let for literary efforts, we plan to re- 
serve the third page of “The Marshall 
News’ for this purpose.” 

Feature Football 

“Punts and Passes” was the seasonal 
theme of the October number of “The 
Perryscope,” Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
of which Mary R. Anderson is adviser. 
Literature of a sporting nature and in- 
terviews with the head coach at Car- 
negie Tech and with the assistant 
sports editor of one of the profes- 
sional Pittsburgh dailies, comprised 
the major part of the magazine, ex- 
cepting, of course, the regular school 
news. 
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Getting The “Ads” 


In the Technical High School. 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, of which 
Mr. John M. Beaumont is prin- 
cipal, the “Tech Quarterly,” the 
magazine, “gets the ads” under 
the sponsorship of Mr. B. O. 
Baldwin. 


HE success of our High School 

Magazine depends largely upon 

results obtained by our advertis- 
ing staff. It is the duty of the Faculty 
Business Adviser to give all assistance 
possible to the members of the adver- 
tising staff; in other words, to sell them 
the proposition. The staff is chosen 
from volunteers and consists of from 
twenty to twenty-five members. 

About ten days before the magazine 
goes to press, we call a staff meeting at 
which we impress upon the staff the 
importance of their work. Then we are 
off on a ten days’ drive. We hold about 
three meetings during the ten days. At 
the first meeting we go over the list of 
advertisesrs in our last two issues. A 
member of the staff may be asked to 
call on from one to ten former adver- 
tisers. The staff member makes two 
lists of his assignments, one of which 
is left with a faculty adviser, and the 
other is kept by the staff member for 
his guidance. 

We insist that all calls be made with- 
in three days. On the fourth day a 
second meeting is held and the staff 
members make a report on their calls. 
The adviser then gives any suggestions 
or help that he feels will be beneficial 
to the member in securing the business. 
The staff again goes to work on their 
assignments. At the next meeting a 
similar procedure is followed. 

In addition to the above, about once 
a year we assign staff members to look 
up the different lines of business; one 
member is assigned to all of the drug 
stores, another to the automobile deal- 
ers, another to the photographers, etc. 


E impress upon the staff that from 

an advertising standpoint they rep- 
resent 2,800 girls and boys between the 
ages of fourteen and twenty, and not 
merely a school paper. They are direc- 
ted to explain to the business men: that 
these pupils spend considerable money 
of their own; that as young men and 
women they have a certain influence 
in the family expenditures; and that 
they also have, outside of school, many 
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By B. O. BALDWIN 
Sponsor of Advertising 


friends whose purchases they can in- 
fluence. 

For example, Mother is interested in 
a new coat. She probably does not visit 
our central shopping district more than 
once a week, but our pupil passes 
through the central shopping district 
almost daily. The pupil sees in a win- 
dow of a certain store a coat which she 


feels would be to the mother’s liking. 
She may suggest to Mother that before 
deciding definitely it might be well to 
call and examine that coat. The boy 
members of the family may exercise a 
similar influence. 

Can a business man who intends to 
remain in business afford to turn down 
a solicitor who represents 2,800 of the 
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men and women of tomorrow? On thte 
contrary, is it not to his advantage to 
have boys and girls become acquainted 
with his location, his merchandise, and 
his method of doing business while 
they are still of school age? In talking 
to a banker about the school savings 
proposition, I asked him if it was the 
amount of money collected that led him 
to solicit a school business. He said 
the return from that source was small, 
but, he added, “The girl and boy be- 
come acquainted with our bank and our 
way of doing business, and they become 
our customers.” I have heard business 
men boast that Mr. So-in-So has been 
a customer of theirs for thirty or forty 
years. Evidently these relations start- 
ed when the boy was still of school age. 


O not forget that in the average 

family the school paper is a much- 
looked-for and treasured publication. 
The daily paper, as a rule, comes in 
today and goes out with the garbage 
tomorrow; not so with the school mag- 
azine. 

Father is interested; Mother is inter- 
ested; the older brothers and older sis- 
ters are interested; younger brothers 
and younger sisters are interested; in- 
deed, in many cases the high school 
publication has its place on the living 
room table for weeks at a time and is 
read with interest by every member 
of the family, and finally, it is carefully 
laid away by Mother or one of the boys 
or girls as a treasured keepsake. 

As for our policy: We never write 
letters soliciting advertisementss from 
local merchants. The only letters we 
write are letters expressing our appre- 
ciation of their support, and we do not 
fail to write that appreciation. 

We do not accept “complimentary” 
ads. 

We do not guarantee space. 

We accept “ads” from all business 
houses; no one house has an exclusive 
right. 

Our paper is published by one of 
our local printers. 

We try to get our advertisers to give 
us a yearly contract and succeed in do- 
ing so in about 50 percent of the cases. 

Our magazine is sold to the pupils 
on a yearly subscription. During 1930- 
1931 school year we averaged 1,600 
copies per issue, and we are about as 
well off this year. 

All the work 


school hours. 


is done outside of 


We do not allow academic credits 
for this work. 

Pupils are not paid for soliciting ad- 
vertising. 

We leave nothing undone to please 
our advertisers. We voice our appre- 
ciation and try to throw student and 
faculty business their way. Our slogan 
is: ‘“Patronize our Advertisers.” 
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Dickens Is Greatest English 
Novelist, Says Owen Wister 


By F. Houston Martin 


SUPPOSE that you have been 

taught to believe that school is a 
preparation for life. It is not. It is 
life itself as you will never live it again. 
Your school life brings you experience, 
and experience is the only way by 
which you can learn to live.” 

Thus spoke Owen Wister, famous 
American author, when the “Beacon” 
reporter interviewed 
him last week. Mr. 
Wister is an elderly 
man, of middle height, 
well-rounded features, 
broad shoulders, and 
an iron-grey mous- 
tache. Although he 
eschews discussion of 
his own works, he did 
tell me that he was working on a book, 
and also that he did not draw his fa- 
mous cow-puncher, “The Virginian,” 
from his good friend, Theodore Roose- 
velt. 

My next question was, “Mr. Wister, 
have you a hobby?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “I have a hobby. 
I am very fond of fishing, camping, 
and, of course, music.” 

It was then that I remembered thar 
he had studied music under Liszt, but 
had finally given up what the great 
musician had called a “pronounced 
talent.” I thought it was now time to 
ask, “Mr. Wister, you gave up a prom- 
ising musical career to become a 
writer. Do you ever regret your de- 
cision?” 


to ask. 


“No,” he drawled, “I can’t say that 
I do. I was told by many to be a 
musician, but I do not regret the fact 
that I changed my mind.” 


Then I asked, “What have you tried 
to impress upon your reader in your 
books?” 


“Nothing,” he said dryly. “Only in 
my book ‘Neighbors Henceforth,’ I 
tried to show that the United States 
cannot stay out of war, regardless of 
who the combatants are.” 


And when I asked him if he thought 
that there would ever be another war, 
he said, “Heaven forbid if there ever 


” 


is. 


The next question drew a humorous 
reply, “Mr. Wister, do you think that 
the country is losing a lot of its color 
and romance by the gradual fading 
away of the American cowboy?” (You 
remember that he is very fond of the 
West, and takes that subject for many 


of his books.) 


From the author came the reply, 


SORCCRRERERERREERERCERCCCORERORERCORRCCEERCERERRRROReReeeeeeeeeEe 
Here the interviewer knew 


his subject beforehand as well 
as the questions he was going 


“No, I don’t. The American cowboy 
has substituted his bronco for the air- 
plane for his bronco. Like everyone 
else, he is learning to fly.” 

After jotting this down in my note- 
book, I asked my host several ques- 
tions about the subject that he knows 
best—literature. He replied: 

“Dickens, I think, is the greatest 
novelist in the history 
of English literature, 
but Thackeray’s ‘Van- 
ity Fair’ is the greatest 
novel in English. The 
more writers you like, 
the more enjoyment 
you will get from read- 
ing.” 

[I couldn’t resist ask- 
ing about my personal favorite, and he 
answered, “George Eliot is very fine, 
too. She is the first English novelist 
to portray scientific men as an idealist. 
‘Middlemarch’ is her greatest novel, 
and Dr. Lydgate her greatest char- 


acter.” 


I asked him if he had any other 
favorite, and he said, “Yes, Scott. Sir 
Walter is not so popular as he should 
be. You boys and girls don’t read him 
any more. I cannot understand why, 
because his characters are on a par 
with those of Shakespeare.” 


It was getting late, and, in terminat- 
ing the interview, I asked Mr. Wister 
to autograph for me a copy of his 
most famous book, “The Virginian.” 
After writing his name and the date 
on the frontispiece, he slowly inscribed 
the best known passage from that pop- 
ular novel: “When you call me that, 
smile.” 


Many Enter Writing Contest 

Three publications were concerned in 
the story-poem contest conducted in 
the Marshall High School, Chicago, 
Illinois. The results of the contest, in 
which 329 manuscripts were submitted, 
were published in the “News.” The 
actual prize winning stories and poem 
will be released in the January Mar- 
shall “Review.” The third publication, 
the “Annual,” will be given as a prize 
to each of the winners. 


Increase Size of Paper 


Despite the depression, another col- 
umn of type has been added this year 
to “Ink Spots,” Sea Cliff, New York, 
High School paper so that its general 
make-up is tremendously improved. 
Congrats to you, fellow New Yorkers. 
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Depression? 


Expression! 


Compression! 


A Symposium of What Leading Publications Are Doing To Depress the Depression 


W ITH the closing of banks in var- 


ious parts of the country and 

with the general economic de- 
pression in mind, Mr. Joseph M. Mur- 
phy, director of the C. S. P. A., wrote 
to a group of advisers of various types 
of publications selected for their geo- 
graphical distribution throughout the 
country, all members of the associa- 
tion, asking them to state what steps, 
if any, had been taken to meet this 
emergency. 

The replies speak for themselves. 
Here they are— 

Co-operation in Billings, Montana 

ISS Catherine Calder, adviser to the 
Billings High publication, writes: 

“Unusual as it may seem, during 
this year of financial depression, our 
newspaper has been able to pay for its 
publication. An interesting feature of 
this is the fact that this is the second 
time that such a financial standing has 
been maintained in connection with the 
publication of this paper. The first 
time that the newspaper paid for itself 
was the latter part of last year. 

“We have been able to maintain this 
financial independence this year solely 
through the whole-hearted co-operation 
of our merchants and our efficient ad 
managers and salesmen. 

“At the beginning of the school year 
a circular was sent out to all the mer- 
chants of Billings asking them for con- 
tinued co-operation. We did not re- 
duce the price of our advertising, which 
is 50 cents an inch for contracted space 
and 60 cents an inch for uncontracted 
space. After the circular was sent 
around the ad salesmen made personal 
calls and met with unqualified success. 

“We find the ads smaller this year 
than last but we make up for the size 
on quantity. In other words, nothing 
unusual has caused this financial inde- 
pendence—co-operation seems to spell 
success for this paper.” 

, =. ¢ 

Surplus Heips “Pantograph” 
‘THE Wyandotte Pantograph,” weekly 

newspaper of Wyandotte High 
School, Kansas City, Kansas, is not yet 
feeling the effect of the depression, be- 
cause the adviser anticipated the de- 
creased revenue from advertising, and 
built up a surplus of almost $1,000,000 
in the last three years. This will more 
than take care of the present slump in 
advertising, and the paper will go on 
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as usual this year, unless there is a big 
slump in sale of activity ticket stamps 
later in the year. 

“Not quite half of our revenue 
comes from the sale of activity tickets 
on the installment plan of payments. 
The sale began briskly this fall, but it 
is too early to predict how it will con- 
tinue during the year. It is also too 
early to predict how collections from 
advertising will go. 

“However, so far, the paper is as big 
and is actually better than usual, and 
its very air of prosperity may help to 
stimulate ticket sales and bolster up 
school morale. 

“The adviser has had a little opposi- 
tion in building up the surplus men- 
tioned, but the school officials probably 
will concede the wisdom of it later on. 

“If the worst comes next year, we 
will probably reduce the size of the 
paper a little. But that is anticipating,” 
states Miss Eleanor Baptist, its adviser. 


e + @ 
Circulation Increased in Omaha 
HE present economical depression 
has served very unexpectedly as a 
stroke of good fortune for the Central 
High “Register,” Omaha, Nebraska, 
and its finances. 

“Since the establishment of the high 
school newspaper in 1921, the circula- 
tion has been the most unsatisfactory 
side of the paper’s history. The cir- 
culation was handled through the sale 
of a Student Association Ticket each 
year for $2.50, covering a one dollar 
subscription to the ‘Register’ and ad- 
mission to all athletic contests. The 
sale of these tickets has dropped 
steadily and last year reached the low 
point of 1232 tickets in a school enroll- 
ment of 1800. 

“I have felt for a long time that a 
ten-cent a week stamp plan for all 
activities was the one wise procedure. 
This year our principal and Board of 
Control consented to put this activities 
stamp plan into operation. The re- 
sults of the sale more than justified all 
of our hopes. 

“We included in these stamps a one 
dollar subscription to the ‘Register,’ a 
subscription to all athletic events— 
football, basketball, swimming, etc., for 
which the athletic treasury will receive 
$1.50, and an admission to the Opera 
and to the Road Show. This involves 
a total expenditure of $3.00, but the 
payment is staggered over a period of 


twenty-five weeks—a 50-cent down pay- 
ment, and the purchase of 10-cent 
stamps through the home-room teach- 
ers and home-room representatives for 
a period of 25 weeks. 

“In a school enrollment of 1737 stu- 
dents and 80 teachers, we sold 1852 
tickets. We had thirty-three 100 per 
cent or over, home-rooms, out of a 
total of sixty. The lowest percentage 
was 61 per cent—faculty 100 per cent, 
of course. 

“So you see, as a result of the de- 
pression we are in a better condition 
than we have ever been before. For 
the first time in the history of ‘Reg- 
ister, we have now a satisfactory cir- 
culation. 

7. Ft. Z 

N addition to this increased income 
from circulation, we changed the 
stock of our paper from ‘book’ to 
‘print’ quality, thus saving $7.50 each 
week. Also, our printer agreed to cut 
his costs, and so instead of $91.75 for 
1650 copies, our cost last year, we are 

paying $75.00 for 1800 copies. 

“Because of the greater effort needed 
to sell advertising this year, we are ac- 
tually selling more than we did last 
year. We have reduced our price, per 
column inch, from 75 cents to 60 
cents, so our income for advertising 
remains practically the same. 

“With seven issues published up to 
October 23, we have a book profit, so 
far this year, of $133.28, with a cash 
reserve as of September 1, of $445.04. 

‘‘As far as we are concerned, the de- 
pression has served as an angel in dis- 
guise to the Central High ‘Register.’ 

Mrs. Anne Lane Savidge, the ad- 
viser of “The Register”, was kind 
enough to send also the following clip- 
ping from her publication: 

“Due to the new method of selling 
Student Association tickets on the in- 
stallment plan, circulation of the Cen- 
tral High ‘Register’ has risen from 
last year’s total of 1,279, seventy-five 
per cent of the student body, to this 
semester's 1,687 subscriptions listed 
through the home rooms. Altogether 
1,852 books were sold. 

“Home Room 338, consisting almost 
entirely of freshmen, leads the entire 
school with the super-percentage of 
130. Thirty-five tickets have been 
bought by the twenty-seven students 
enrolled. 

“Last year the home room rating 
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lowest had only thirty per cent of its 
members subscribing to the Register; 
in contrast, the home room at the bot- 
tom of the list this year has over sixty 
per cent of its students subscribing.” 


cy <9: 
Exchange List Cut in San Antonio 

LTHOUGH two banks in San An- 

tonio have closed their doors and 
everyone is talking depression, our pub- 
lication, ‘The Times,’ has not been 
seriously affected. Perhaps if we had 
not had a surplus of around $200 left 
from last year, we would be rather 
shaky. As it is now, however, we have 
not been forced to take any drastic 
measures. 

“The only ways by which we have 
made an especial attempt to economize 
are cutting down on art work, slashing 
our exchange list in half, and endeav- 
oring to avoid waste in printing more 
papers than we need. 

“We have lowered our advertising 
rates on a time and space basis to en- 
courage more firms to advertise. Then 
we have planned three special papers 
for November and December, an an- 
niversary edition, Thanksgiving foot- 
ball game edition, and a Christmas edi- 
tion. We have found that advertisers 
favor special editions. Our first, The 
Anniversary paper, was a success in 
spite of the fact that we went to extra 
expense to have six pages instead of the 
usual four. 

“So far this year, in seven issues, 
we have sold about $250 worth of ad- 
vertising. Last year, in thirty-two is- 
sues, our revenue from advertising was 
$954.50; the year before $730 and the 
year before that $1,205. This year’s 
start seems to compare favorably with 
other years when conditions were bet- 
ter. 

“We have more than 1,000 sub- 
scribers among the school’s students, 
better than 50 per cent. We consid- 
ered this mark quite high for this 
year,” comments Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Miller, sponsor of the Brackenridge 
High School paper. 

Economies Practised in Miami 
WE have met Depression, but he 
isn’t ours for the following 
reasons: 

“The deficit in the advertising de- 
partment has thus far been met by in- 
creased circulation. The latter, in- 
quiry reveals, is due to our devoting 
more space to humor and feature 
stories. The increase amounts approxi- 
mately to ten dollars a week. 

“Expense of publication has been de- 
creased about $35 a week through per- 
mission of the school board to have 
the composition and make-up done in 
the school printing department. For 
this service we pay $30 each issue. The 
press work, as before, is done by a 
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commercial plant, there being no school 
facilities for this purpose. 

“Among the minor economies prac- 
ticed are the use of the waste paper 
from the commercial department for 
copy paper; the use of block prints 
made by students in the art depart- 
ment, and borrowing—instead of buy- 
ing—cuts from the daily papers; use 
of cheaper paste bought by the pound; 
and being Argus-eyed as to collections 
and use of supplies,” is the terse phras- 
ing of Mrs. Mary W. Moore, adviser 
of the “Miami High Times.” 

o oe 
“The Southerner” Cuts Down on Costs 
MISS HELEN E. BLAISDELL, ad- 
viser of “The Southerner,” Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, sends this item- 
ized list: 

1. Cutting down the costs all along 
the line was made a definite issue not 
only by editorial advisership as in 
the past, but by active business adviser- 
ship in spring, 1931, as preparation for 
school newspaper publication, 1931-32. 

2. Business advisers co-operate in 
devising adequate business forms, a 
long-felt need for expediting accuracy, 
and promptness. The paper starts the 
year with visible records all ready for 
use. (Incidentally, with a completion 
of repeated requisitions for specially 
designed equipment and modern sys- 
tems of filing, the office is now ap- 
proaching more nearly the model.) 

3. Editorial department co-operates 
in delaying fall publication, one issue, 
thus giving more time for campaign 
manager and subscription staff of solic- 
itors to formulate suitable plans for 
meeting the emergency. 

4. Promotion manager devises con- 
tract blank with special rate for year 
payable in advance, and easy install- 
ment plan for others. 

5. Special tightening-up both in edi- 
torial and advertising phase to meet the 
dead-line in accuracy and promptness 
with the idea of safeguarding altera- 
tion costs. 

6. Normal expectancy, (1) one is- 
sue less to be published in fall semester, 
(2) fewer supplements or special edi- 
tions because necessary advertising to 
defray costs is harder to get. 

7. Establishment of more complete 
organization, especially in the business 
phase, with individual managers for 
campaign, circulation, service, ex- 
change, publicity, and special editions, 
each with definite responsibilities. 

8. Advertising staff centers more at- 
tention on the large ad and full term 
contracts so as to save trips and extra 
expense in soliciting and collecting. 

9. Exchange department organizes 
three fold: News service, filing, mail- 
ing with new files, and a specially de- 
signed book for checking the exchange 
and free copy list, better satisfaction is 


expected. 
10. Promotion adviser secures lower 
rates for engraving, electrotyping, and 


office supplies. 


a 

Page Number Cut in Wilmington 

HE extra-curriculum activities of 

the high school have been managed 
for a number of years by a system 
called the Student Association. This 
means that we do not solicit subscrip- 
tions to our magazine, but any pupil 
who does not become a member of this 
organization may buy a “Whisp” the 
day it is issued. 

“This year according to a new policy 
of the school, no advertising will be 
permitted in any publication of the 
public schools. In order to meet partly 
the loss due to this arrangement, we 
have cut our magazine from sixty-four 
or seventy-two pages down to forty- 
eight pages. In addition the Board 
of Education has agreed to give to the 
Association sufficient funds to allow 
us to publish the same type of maga- 
zine that we have been accustomed to 
issue,” is the statement from Miss Ethel 


V. Ward, sponsor of the “Whisp.” 


re Me 
Some Publications Mimeographed 
R. L. M. WOODWORTH, Super- 
visor of Journalism in Schenec- 
tady, New York, writes: 

“Although Schenectady has felt the 
effects of the depression for some time, 
Schenectady’s school publications have 
not been affected to any great extent. 
Because of the lack of business, it has 
helped to increase incomes for the 
school papers where advertising is used. 
As far as I can determine, all of the 
papers here are being operated on a 
paying basis, and in some cases some 
profit is being made. 

“Schenectady’s new Mount Pleasant 
High School, which was opened for the 
first time this fall, is now publishing a 
genuine school newspaper known as 
the “Watch Tower.” This publication, 
covering four pages and five columns 
in width, is printed in a local news- 
paper plant for $42 per 1100 copies. 
The advertising solicitors also obtained 
$27 worth of advertising for this issue 
with the result that through circulation 
and advertising, the paper made $35 
for its first issue. I am looking for- 
ward to this sort of success in the 
future. 

“This year, in order to keep down 
the cost of producing the paper, some 
schools have mimeographed their edi- 
tions rather than have them printed 
outside. However, greater majorities 
continue to have regular printed 
copies.” 

Fe 
Compression in Tacoma, Wash. 
REDUCTION in size of the page and 


more intensive advertising and cir- 
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culation efforts were the chief means 
adopted by “The Stadium World,” 
tabloid weekly of Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, to meet anticipated falling off in 
revenue. The changes resulted in a 
saving of $5 a week in the printing 
bill without decreasing the amount of 
reading matter. 

“Narrowing of the column to 12 
picas in place of 13 reduced the page 
width one inch, and to keep the proper 
proportion the column length was cut 
one inch—a saving of five inches to a 
page, or 40 inches for the eight pages. 
Offsetting this was a change in thick- 
ness of slugs from ten-point to nine- 
point, seven-point type still being used. 
A gain of nearly one line in each inch 
permitted as much reading matter as 
before the columns were narrowed and 
at the same time carried out a recom- 
mendation of an expert in typographi- 
cal display. 

“Circulation was stimulated by a 
bonus to every subscriber in a 100 per 
cent subscribed roll—a ten-cent choco- 
late-covered ice cream bar bought at 
80 cents a dozen. By aggressive sales- 
manship the advertising solicitors have, 
for the first two months, kept the 
volume of ads up almost to last fall’s— 
and thus far the paper is keeping 
ahead financially,” remarks Mr. U.N. 
Hoffman, adviser to “The World.” 

*.¢ ¢€ 
More Advertising in Columbus 


HE economic depression seemingly 

has not affected the ‘South High 
Optic.’ (Of course, I can judge only 
from last year, for that is when I as- 
sumed supervision of the paper.) Per- 
haps the best way is to give you sta- 
tistics concerning the year,” is the 


initial statement of Mrs. Charlotte 
Swisher, adviser of the “Optic.” 

“From advertising for the year we 
received $1076.42. Our subscriptions 
at 60 cents each amounted to $1034.25. 
Miscellaneous incomes for the year 
amounted to $83.60. The total receipts 
then were $2194.30. Disbursements 
were $2081.30 leaving a balance of 
$113.00 and accounts amounting to 
$200. 

“The first of this school year every 
cent was collected, which meant we 
had the sum of $313 to start this new 
school year. Because of this extra 
amount the department was able to 
purchase two typewriters. 

“So far this year we have had a few 
inches more advertising than the same 
time last year while our subscription 
list is only twenty-three less than what 
it was the first semester of last year.” 

¢ ¢ ¢ 
Publications Pool Finances 
HE Wadleigh High School, New 
York City, is now one of the small- 
est high schools—in number of stu- 


dents—in all New York City. We have 
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therefore been selling less than one 
thousand copies of each isssue of ‘The 
Observer,’ for the last two years, at 
least. In spite of the financial depres- 
sion, which is made evident in various 
ways among our pupils, the number of 
newspapers sold this fall is about the 
same as yast year. We think this may 
be due to the special effort the journal- 
ism class and the editorial board have 
been making to put out a lively and 
good-looking sheet. 

“Still, as we have a good and rather 
expensive printer, and as we sell under 
a thousand copies of each number, the 
newspaper is not paying its own way 
this year—and did not last year, when 
we were able to get many more paying 
‘ads’ than now. To meet this situation, 
the income from both publications is 
pooled: and, as the magazine, which 
comes out only once a semester, is prac- 
tically a senior yearbook, and the 
seniors all support it, and it sells pretty 
widely throughout the school, we have 
thus been able to pay our bills regular- 
ly and promptly. 

“We have considered making sub- 
scriptions to the publications part of 
increased G. O. dues; but, although 
many of our city schools are doing 
that, this does not seem a wise time for 
us to initiate such a project,” comes 
from Miss Elizabeth S. Rogers of the 
Wadleigh High School. 


- -e ff 
Magazine Cuts Number of Issuess 


INCE many banks in Abington (Pa.) 
Township have been closed as a re- 
sult of the present economic depres- 
sion, the publications of the high school 
have been confronted by a real financial 
problem. This has been solved in the 
following ways: 

1. ISSUES: The Publications’ Com- 
mittee decided to keep the newspaper 
a weekly but to cut the number of is- 
sues of the magazine from five to three, 
these three to be more elaborate and 
higher in quality. 

The journalistic writing classes are 
planning to publish mimeographed 
supplements to take care of quality ma- 
terial crowded out by the decrease in 
issues, supplements to be sold for the 
cost of ink and paper. 

2. PRINTING: Printers who usual- 
ly submit bids were warned that prices 
must come down. Engravers submitted 
bids directly. The results were lower 
bids and an elimination of the printers’ 
fee for handling engraving. The out- 
come was a decrease of approximately 
ten per cent in printing and engraving 
costs. 

3. ADVERTISING: As the adver- 
tising rate for both publications is al- 
ready low, this portion of the problem 
is being worked out by more strenuous 
efforts on the part of business man- 
agers. 


4. OTHER ECONOMIES: Student 
editors are planning wider use of block 
prints and type ornaments, more care- 
ful make-up plans, more nearly accu- 
rate word-count, and many other 
check-ups that tend to reduce waste.” 

“Thus,” says Miss Gertrude L. Turn- 
er, adviser of “The Oracle,” “the pub- 
lications of Abington High School ex- 
pect to put out publications at lower 
cost, of higher quality.” 

oe s 
Number of Issues, Increased 


O one could doubt that Berlin, New 

Hampshire, has felt the depression 
for the past year. In fact few cities 
have been harder hit, as we are almost 
entirely dependent on one industry, 
The Brown Company. Nevertheless, 
we have been able to carry on, and 
everything indicates that we shall be 
able to do so this year. As a matter 
of fact, we are increasing the number 
of our issues of ‘The Meteor’ from 
three to four. 

“Whatever success we have had in 
making our magazine self supporting 
is due to the hard work on the part of 
those who are connected with the staff 
and the loyalty of the townspeople and 
students. 

“Our newspaper is printed in the 
school shop, and is given without extra 
charge to those who subscribe to the 
magazine. Others pay the very modest 
rate of twenty-five cents for the year. 

“On the magazine we charge twenty- 
five cents a copy, with no increase in 
price on the yearbook. This is done on 
a yearly subscription basis, in order 
that we may plan our budget, but we 
allow the students to pay in four in- 
stallments, once a month. This is, for 
us, far more effective than trying to 
collect the dollar at one time. Of 
course, it is more work for the sub- 
scription managers, but they are ap- 
parently very willing to do it. 

“It has required better salesmanship 
to sell the advertising, but so far we 
have not fallen below the required 
amount. Here we sell as much as possi- 
ble on a yearly contract, giving a fair- 
ly substantial reduction from the rate 
quoted for a single insertion. This part 
of the work has come out much better 
than I anticipated, but I give all the 
credit to my boys. 

“To enable us to sell our yearbook, 
without an increase in price for this 
volume, it is necessary for us to raise 
some money to help defray the expense 
of printing and engraving. For some 
years I have coached a play which is 
given for this purpose. We are already 
at work on Tarkington’s ‘Seventeen,’ 
and it looks now as if the proceeds 
from this would be sufficient for our 
needs,” comments Miss Mary F. Dres- 
ser, adviser of publications in the Ber- 


lin Senior High School. 
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Foibles of Christmas’ Shoppers 
Discovered by Clerk in Store 


By Grace Williams 


(CHRISTMAS is a good time to study 
human nature; especially is this true 
for a clerk at Kresge’s dime store. 

Christmas! Christmas! Advertise- 
ments, candy, presents, decorations, 
and shopping! Everything in the store 
is related to Christmas. Even those 
poor little women with their hair un- 
combed, their clothes that had their 
glory in the past, faces 
that never saw a cos- 
metic counter, and 
several babies, who In 
are either crying or 
eating sticky candy, 
seem to have the 
Christmas spirit. Yes, 
the real Christmas 
spirit is theirs. 

“What is the price of this?” she will 
ask timidly. When she is told, she will 
count her money carefully. Often she 
has the right change. After thought- 
fully considering the value of the ar- 
ticle, she purchases with a smile and a 
sigh. 
“I wish I could get some for my wash 
woman’s little girl, too, but you know 
this year has been mighty hard on us 
farmers.” 

Almost before we finish, some one 
becomes impolite. 


this 


“Wait on me next, please. I’m in a 
big hurry. My car is parked out here 
under a no parking sign, so I’ve only 
a second to shop! I may get tagged.” 
This is a boisterous shriek that is often 
heard from a bundle of fur wraps. Per- 
haps Kenneth Grahame thought of a 
woman like this when he spoke of the 
“noisy people” of the world. From 
her tone, I gather that she has her 
money and merchandise ready. Since 
our rule is, “Wait on the customer that 
is ready first,” I leave the other cus- 
tomers and turn to this all important 
one. 


“These are pretty hose,” she muses. 
“I wonder if Henry would wear them 
if I bought them. Henry doesn’t like 
loud colors, though, and he has never 
worn cheap socks. I think this sock 
is right pretty, but I guess these silk 
ones look better. Do you think they 
would look nice on Henry’s foot?” 

“Yes,” I answer, as I look at the 
number of other customers who are 
impatiently waiting till this superior 
person finds her purchases. 

“TIL take these; I guess maybe he 
will wear them,” she says as she hands 
me twenty cents. 


“But these are forty cents.” 


Eight 


TODRROOCOREREROOCCEEORCERCRCDOEEREEEERORCREEEEROEED.ceeneenenneee: 


seasonal 
Grace has discovered “Sally, 
the Shopper.” 


“Oh!” exclaims my prospective 
buyer, “I didn’t notice the sign. I only 
want some twenty-cent hose. You 
know Henry says those twenty-cent 
ones wear just as well as more ex- 
pensive hose.” 

From sheer pity and disgust, I turn 
to satisfy other patrons who have gath- 
ered in large numbers, but I am in- 
terrupted by my tor- 
mentor. 

“Now I like these 
woolen socks and I 
like this shade of 
brown. I’ll take them; 
no, let me see,” and 
after turning all the 
bins upside down, she 
decides that the brown ones will look 
most dainty on Henry’s foot. 

I wrap her package and as she 
haughtily turns and leaves the store, I 
half way hope that her car has been 
tagged. 

“High Times,” Lynchburg, Va. 


C. P. S. A. News 


feature, 


C. S. P. A. Contest to Be Entered 


“To enter all of the journalism con- 
tests takes up too much of a teacher’s 
time,” said Miss Grace Elliott, jour- 
nalism instructor of Central High 
School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. “One 
year Central won eleven prizes in the 
state contests, five of them first prizes. 
Maybe that was worth something, but 
it took hours of my time to get those 
entries ready. 

“We will enter the same contests this 
year that we did last year, those of the 
National Scholastic Press Association, 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, and Quill and Scroll.” 

Miss Elliott said that she could not 
attend the state convention this year 
at Austin or the national convention 
at Chicago, December 3, 4, 5, as has 
been her custom. 

“It is not due to financial depres- 
sion,” shse said, “but to a necessary 
conservation of energy.” 


Conduct Literature Contest 


Do you ever have any prize-winning 
essays or other literature in your 
school? Why not feature it in your 
magazine? “The Erasmian,” Erasmus 
Hall High School, in Brooklyn, New 
York, does. A delightful and easy- 
reading essay, a prize-winner last June, 
was released in the October number. 


“Booster” Boosts “Beacon” 


In the Asbury Park, New Jersey, 
High School, a magazine, the “Bea- 
con,” is published quarterly—in No- 
vember, January, March, and May. 
Early in September the adviser, D. 
Malcolm Smith, and his staff released 
a four page flyer, the “Beacon Boost- 
er,” advertising the forthcoming issues 
of the magazine. 


The content presented all phases of 
the publication. The editorial plans 
for the year were presented, as well as 
the subscription rates, the number of 
subscribers last year, the first home 
room to obtain 100 percent last year, 
the 1930-1931 record of achievement 
and an urge to try out for the journal- 
ism staff of the local newspaper page 
and for the “Beacon.” 

“Student Favorites” might well be 
chosen as the theme for the coming 
volume, for three of the four numbers 
are devoted to Sports, Crime and 
Humor. 

Here is a comparative tabulation of 
the number of printed “Beacons.” 

BELIEVE IT OR DON’T 


69,650 Copies of The Beacon Printed 
Since 1903 

The table 
comparison cf the heights of the Wool- 
New York City, the 


Leviathan—one of the 


following represents a 
worth Building, 
largest ships 


afloat, and the entire issue of the 
Beacon since it was first published in 
1903. 

Woolworth Building 


Leviathan 


792 feet 
907.6 feet 
1393 
(piled one on top of the other) 


Beacons feet 


A second tabulation of the number 
of contributors appeared on another 
page. Surely, a democratic publica- 
tion! 

1930-31 Record 


69 Prose Writing—by 61 different writers 
25 Poems—by 14 different writers 
280 Odd Contributions—by 240 different 
contributors 
54 Art Works (illustrations, covers, etc.) 
—by 37 different artists 
250 different students names men- 
tioned 
602 students represented 
16 Photos Displaying—187 faces 
789 Total of Representation 
1931-32 Goal 
100 Prose Writings—by 85 different writers 
25 Poems—by 15 different writers 
300 Odd Contributions—by 300 different 
contributors 
75 Art Works——50 different artists 
500 different students names men- 
tioned 
950 students represented 
25 Photos Displaying—500 different faces 
1450 Total of Representation 
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NOEL! NOEL! 


AY the tintinnabulation of the cathedral 
bells, through the artistically graphic 


illustrations, convey to you the spirit of a most 
merry Christmas and a prosperous new year of 
publication work is the wish of The School Press 
Review. This has been made pictorially possible 
through the courtesy of Mrs. Doggett and Miss 
Summy, editorial and art advisers respectively of 
The Review, Central High School, Washington, 
D. C., magazine. 





“Ring in the love of truth and right, 


Ring in the common love of good.” 


“The Review” 
Central High School 
Washington, D. C. 


ILLIAM 
Thomp- 


son did 


; not receive any 
instruction in art 

# outside of the 
aM Stay Pub Lic schools 


until he was six- 
teen years of age. 
In the summer of 1930, he attended 
The Abbot School of Fine and Applied 
Art, which he is now attend as a 
regular student. He was graduated 
from Central High in June, 1931, dur- 
ing his senior year of which he re- 
ceived very fine instruction in the 
major drawing class under the direc- 
tion of Miss Lent. 
The subject of this cut was inspired 
by a view of St. Alban’s Cathedral 


from his own front window. 





native 
Washing- 
tonian, 
Elisabeth Coale 
attended a 
Washington 
grade school, 
from which she 
was graduated 
to Central High in 1927. Susie her 
first year in a special art course under 
Miss Summy, she continued through 
the other years of high school with 
either major, half major, or special art 
courses. Having worked on the art 
staff of “The Review” all the first three 
years of her Central life, she was given 
the Art Editorship in 1931. 
“The days of yore” have always held 
a fascination for her, as is shown in this 
cut of her interpretation of a Christmas 


Eve in the picturesque mediaeval days. 
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“The time draws near the birth of 
Christ; 
The moon is hid, the night is still—” 


“The Review” 
Central High School 
Washington, D. C. 
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“The stars, with deep amaze, 
Stand fixed in steadfast gaze.” 


“The Review” 
Central High School 
Washington, D. C. 





Publications: 


cA Link Between Child and Gommunity 


By GERTRUDE L. TURNER, M.A. 


Speaking at her alma mater, Bucknell University, in October, 


Miss Turner carefully showed the value of publications to the child and 


the community. She will be remembered as secretary-treasurer of The 


Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association and adviser of The 


Oracle, Abington, Pennsylvania, High School. 


educational philosopher in Amer- 

ica, stigmatizes a marked defect 
when he says that a serious shortcom- 
ing of the schools of today is the com- 
plete divorcement which they have ef- 
fected between the child and the home. 
The child is removed from his family 
circle. A new set of attitudes and pur- 
suits is forced upon him. Isolation 
and silence complete the process. The 
world of school is on some far distant 
planet from which he returns at in- 
tervals to eat, sleep, play and do home- 
work. His stories of this remote and 
self-satisfied community are for the 
most part unintelligible even to those 
most interested in him. He is a 
stranger from a foreign shore. 

How shall we remedy the defect? 

By putting the child at school into 
the life situations natural to his age 
and circumstances and by encouraging 
the child to communicate to the home 
those eagernessess generated by a vi- 
talized curriculum. 


J ese DEWEY, possibly foremost 


What is the obvious channel of such 
communications? 


The answer is he who runs may read: 


SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS. 


What do citizens wish to know about 
their schools? May I suggest a list of 
pertinent questions: 

What is the final destination of the 
taxpayer’s dollar? How do graduates 
meet the tests of life? What are the 
qualifications of the teachers? What 
are the achievements of the teachers? 
What are the health conditions of the 
school? What courses of study are 
offered? For what vocations do these 
courses prepare? What are the promo- 
tion requirements? What are the grad- 
uation requirements? For what col- 
leges does the school prepare? What 
are the entrance requirements for these 
colleges? What is the enrollment of 
the school? What are its equipment 
needs? Who are the outstanding ath- 
letes; the outstanding scholars; the out- 
standing leaders? What are the hob- 
bies of the individuals composing the 
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student body? Which is preferable, 


group athletics or a winning team? 
What are the music achievements of 
pupils; the art achievements; the han- 
dicraft achievements; the debating and 
dramatic achievements? What are the 
traditions of the school; its ideals; its 
standards of conduct? What are the 
social achievements of pupils? What 
honor organizations function in the 
school? Who visits the school? What 
service is afforded by the school li- 
brary? On the other hand, what does 
the student wish to know about his 
community? Who are its leading cit- 
izens? What are its historical back- 
grounds? What are its industrial 
achievements? What are its contacts 
in literature and art? What are its 
publications? What are its recreations? 
What are its social organizations? 
What are its physical features? What 
are its traditions and ideals? What 
are its tie-ups with the state, the na- 
tion, the world? 


VERY one of these questions as well 
as many others may be handled 
effectively in the school publication. 
The school publication is read by the 
students because it is their own. They 
created it. The school publication is 
read by the taxpayers because their 
children, their nephews, and nieces, 
their neighbors’ sons and daughters 
and nephews and nieces wrote it. 


An administrator shapes a school. 
He calls it into being by thinking, feel- 
ing, willing. He visions for the visible 
creation of his heart’s desire a far- 
reaching publicity. 

The teacher shapes a human soul. 
He stimulates it into thinking, feeling, 
willing. He dreams of the far-reach- 
ing possibilities of self-expression lat- 
ent in these visible creations of his 
heart’s desire. 

The medium of publicity? 

The conductor of latent power? 

Too many administrators and teach- 
ers ignore the school publication which 
serves as both. It might be wise to in- 


sert here a statement to clarify at the 
outset a bit of muddled thinking. No 
matter what program of the superin- 
tendent is being put forth to the com- 
munity, no matter what celebrity of 
local interest is being interpreted to the 
student body, the medium used is the 
student. The school publication is of 
the student, for the student, by the 
student. It is not propaganda devised 
by administrator and teacher and de- 
livered to the home by the student. 


HE first serious objection raised is 

that of costs. School costs are 
leaping as school population increases 
while tax dollars are decreasing as as- 
sessments shrink in value. Is it pos- 
sible, is it expedient to add a new cost 
in a year of retrenchment? Indeed, 
schools in such well-to-do districts as 
suburban Philadelphia are reporting 
the impossibility of putting out their 
usual publications. 

There are two answers to this ques- 
tion. One: there are on the news- 
stands today motion picture magazines, 
confessions, true stories, wild west 
stories, gangster and racket stories. The 
money spent on this—the “cheap con- 
fectionery” of the magazine world will 
finance the school publication. Can the 
latter compete? 

Yes. Pupil leaders and teacher lead- 
ers have it in their power to set the 
style of subscribing to the school pub- 
lication, can make the school publica- 
tion so interesting that every issue read 
will mean a new subscriber. It can be 
done. It has been done. It won’t be 
done without hard work. 

Two: Attractiveness depends upon 
careful planning far more than upon 
cost. 


ET me make a suggestions or two in 
this year of financial depression. 
The mimeograph machine and the dup- 
licator work marvels for the beginning 
publications. The little first grader 
adores his mimeographed daily news 
because his own class wrote it and the 
finished product contains such thrillers 
as the news item that Joseph has three 
kittens. Even the senior high school 
can accomplish many and varied ef- 
fects on nothing a year. 

Block prints may be had for the price 
of the wood, a very small price at that. 
Type ornaments enliven plain printing. 
They cost no more. Cuts are expensive. 
Type effects may be dazzling. The 
artist may create in the second as in 
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the first. Red ink is as cheap as black.: 
Blue or cream or ivory paper amounts 
to no more than white. A make-up 
plan affords a variety of economies and 
eliminates a multitude of sins against 
good taste. 

The printer will co-operate if he is 
tactfully overwhelmed with the evi- 
dence that co-operate he must. 

What type of publication shall we 
have? 

The type called for by school stand- 
ing, school, finances, community needs, 
traditions and ideals. 

Possible for any school is the page 
in the local news sheet, provided that 
this is edited by the faculty sponsor, 
not by the cub reporter. 


Student Council, working with the 
publications group, will put out a hand- 
book—not a tame, dull collection of 
facts and figures, rules and regulations, 
but a living bit of the heart of the 
school. 

Time was when the magazine was 
the only publication considered by the 
ambitious English stars of the school. 
The newspaper came as a novelty and 
remained as a money saver. Today, 
the newspaper serves to keep an ac- 
curate, unbiased record of student life 
and to shape student opinion for the 
best interests of the school. The 
magazine affords a playground for the 
artist minds of the students. The year 
book should be an issue of the maga- 
zine. Another type of publication is 
in its infancy, the news magazine. This 
has been a jumble. It will emerge with 
definite characteristics of its own. 

Every publication choice should come 
as an outgrowth of the school. All 
departments should feed it. Every 
teacher will co-operate, when he has 
seen the vision. 

Most important decision of all—is 
the publication curricular or extra-cur- 
ricular? 


CHARLES STEBBINS, speaking as 

chairman of the committee on the 
course of study recently set up by the 
N. S. E. A. deduces as a permanent 
principle of curriculum making the fol- 
lowing conclusion: 

“Any subject that excels every other 
as a means to a needful end should be 
a required subject; and if several sub- 
jects are equally valuable for a given 
purpose, they should be constituted as 
a group from which a requirement is 
made.” 

Let us rephrase: “Any activity that 
excels every other activity as a means 
to a needful end should be required.” 

To guard and foster the individual 
differences of pupils, to promote cre- 
ative self-expression, to put before the 
community the workings of the school 
—publications excel every other activity 
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as a means to these needful ends. On 
the basis of this analysis, they auto- 
matically become curricular—the com- 
position laboratory of the English de- 
partment. 


Publications, however, cannot attain 
to this dignity until their sponsors are 
trained. Some are. Some are not. 


The coach of a team has had years 
of preparation for his job. The fac- 
ulty adviser of a publication is usually 
either the latest teacher acquired or 
the most goodnatured member of the 
faculty be he commercial, vocational, 
mathematical or scientific. 


Not for a moment am I reflecting 
upon the work of those who are now 
faculty sponsors of publications. They 
have been given pickaxes to move 
mountains. Theirs is a record of 
heroic achievement. 


I am pleading for a new college 
course for teachers of English. 


Not in the direction of professional 
journalism! The school publication 
should not play the sedulous ape. It 
should select those features of com- 
mercial publications which further its 
purposes and reject all others. 


ABILITY to recognize, to analyze, 
and to criticize the news account, 
human interest copy, the interview, the 
column, the open forum letters, the 
critical review, the practical guidance 
article, the casual essay, the editorial, 
the short story, the narrative of per- 
sonal experience, the report, original 
humor, verse—this should be part of 
the equipment of every English 
teacher, possibly of every teacher. 

I have a vision of a school. Spanish 
groups are writing letters to South 
America and translating Spanish maga- 
zines. Vocationals are making bulle- 
tin boards and news racks for the jour- 
nalistic writing class. The printshop 
is working on the handbook. Commer- 
cial students are keeping accounts for 
the lunchroom, serving as secretaries 
for the teachers, and doing banking for 
the grades. Public speaking sections 
are writing and staging a play for a 
neighboring church. Science classes 
are taking stains out of garments 
brought from home. One division of 
English has gone to a local club meet- 
ing to hear William Lyon Phelps dis- 
cuss twentieth century English verse. 
A second and third are visiting other 
departments, analyzing short stories, 
collecting news, scribbling madly, put- 
ting together materials for school pub- 
lications. An expectant community is 
waiting to read the fascinating record 
of its schools as set forth through the 
creative self-expression of those dwell- 
ers in the light-interested children. 


The school publication is the link 
between the child and the community. 


Makes The “Post” 


[J is with a feeling of pride and satis. 

faction that those associated with 
the Abington (Penna.) High School 
magazine, the “Oracle,” follow the 
work of their former staff member, 
Ronald George Sercombe, of the class 
of ’26. A newspaper man, writing for 
the “Philadelphia Evening Bulletin,” 
successful in having a special article 
published in the “Saturday Evening 
Post,” Sercombe has cast very favorable 
reflections on his Alma Mater. Since 
graduating from high school, he has 
been with several local papers, but his 
very first experiences in journalism were 
received with the “Oracle.” While on 
its staff, he learned the basic principles 
of publication work. 

The story, “Juggling Into Big Mon- 
ey,” by Serge Flash as told to Ronald 
George Sercombe, which appeared in 
the October 17 issue of the “Saturday 
Evening Post,” was his first successful 
venture in magazine work. 

This article is really an interview 
with Serge Flash, who is credited with 
being the world’s greatest juggler. 
Flash tells the unusual story of his 
early life, his first experiences as a 
juggler, and some of the important 
and outstanding incidents in his highly 
successful career. All of this is woven 
into an excellent article by Ronald Ser- 
combe. 


He met the famous juggler through 
his friends, the manager of a local mo- 
tion picture house. 


Naturally, being a newspaper man, he 
grasped this opportunity to put his 
writing ability to further use. The re- 
sult was a short story about Serge 
Flash—too short, however, to be satis- 
factory to the Post. Sercombe was ad- 
vised to write more, and develop the 
article into a feature story. He did 
just that, and the finished work was 
accepted. 

Sercombe likes his work with the 
daily newspaper, but he has hopes of 
doing more successful writing for mag- 
azines. 


Fire Destroys School and “Reviews” 


On September 15, fire utterly de- 
stroyed the Missoula (Montana) 
County High School and all the jour- 
nalistic equipment and files. 

Miss Margaret Ronan, the adviser of 
“The Konah,” used her “Reviews” for 
reference so much that she had them 
bound. They, too, were burned. 


The C. S. P. A. office immediately 
forwarded Miss Ronan some back num- 
bers, proofreaders’ cards and other 
essential reference equipment that she 
might need. 


The School Press Review 





Our Organization Is Democratic 


By Editorial Staff of “Review,” New Orleans, Louisiana 


HE publication, “The Allen Com- 
‘Lewd Review,” is essentially a 

project of the entire student body 
of the Henry W. Allen High School 
of Commerce. Upon the establishment 
of this new high school in September, 
1929, the student body made an urgent 
appeal for a school paper. Coincident 
with the organization of the student 
system of self-government there arose 
a band of section representatives who, 
without sample copies on which to base 
suggested advertising space, or the as- 
set of an established school upon which 
to secure good-will advertisements, yet 
obtained a sum of money sufficient to 
assure a firm financial basis for the 
project. 

The first copy of the “Review” ap- 
peared Monday, October 7, exactly 
three weeks after the opening of school, 
a tribute to the enthusiasm and interest 
of the student body. A _ four-page 
weekly—the paper became the dominat- 
ing interest of the students. The day 
for distribution was looked forward to 
as the outstanding day of each week. 
Next, the lack of space to print all the 
material which flooded the “Review” 
office caused an insistent demand for 


Associate Editors of The 
Allen Commercial Review 
(Session 1931) 
Peggy McGivney, Mary 

Kendall, Olga Daste Rew 2: 
tion; 
Literary; 
changes. 


an eight-page paper. The advertising 
campaign for the second term falling 
short of this additional goal, the Dram- 
atic Club sponsored an entertainment 
to raise money for this purpose. “The 
Allen Revue of 1930” for the benefit 
of “The Allen Commercial Review” 
was most successful financially. One 
hundred sixty-three girls were actual 
participants in the Revue, testifying to 
the democratic spirit of the undertak- 
ing. The first eight-page issue was 
dated March 17 and issues appeared 
weekly until the end of the term. 

The beginning of school in Septem- 
ber, 1930, marked a renewal of the 
“Review” activity. The goal set was the 
raising of a sum sufficient to secure 
publication of the eight-page paper 
throughout the entire session. Sec- 
tional representatives became the lead- 
ers in the contest to secure advertise- 
ments, and sectional rivalry was keen. 
A bull’s-eye in the school corridor be- 
came the center of interest and daily 
progress was recorded. Eleven of the 
sixteen home room sections reached 
the center of the target; one section 
traveled the distance back and forth 
three times, and three others doubled 


Editorial Staff of The Allen Commercial Review 

Rew 1—(Reading left to right): 

Playgoer; Mary Kendall, Associate Editor; Lillian Walther, 
Allen Announces; Althea Smith, News Notes. 


Juanita Hudson, The 


Jennie Cohen, Mailing; Bessie Lamar, Distribu- 
Una Buller, The Poetry Corner; Catherine Leyrer, 
Inola Garic, Allen Antics; 


Eleanora Serio, Ex- 


Row 3: Mina Jones, Faculty Adviser to Advertising Rep- 


resentatives; Helena Thilborger, Puzzles; Mary Louise Price, 
Society; Rosabelle Stritzinger, Sports; Olga Daste, Associate 


Editor; Emma Loisel, Advertising Features; Stella Hayward, 
Associate Editor; Evelyn Carroll, Associate Editor; Mazie 
Adkins, Faculty Adviser to the Staff in General. 
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the estimated budget. 


In the midst of the advertising cam- 
paign the series of sectional programs 
was begun. In the Allen High School 
each home room group conceives and 
presents to the student body one pro- 
gram each term. Great originality 
marks the form of entertainment 
chosen and this year Section 12—one 
of the leading sections in the budget 
race—presented a most novel adver- 
tising program. 

Ten of the “Review” advertisers were 
represented in charade form by the 
enterprising actresses. The student 
body with “Reviews” in hand guessed 
the characterizations. The advertisers 
featured contributed prizes for the 
contest winners. Attention to the ad- 
vertisements is directed throughout the 
term. Weekly a contest is conducted 
which in some fashion calls attention 
to the advertisers or their products. 
The answers are corrected by the 
Puzzle Editor and a prize of two 
theatre tickets given to the winners. 
These tickets are obtained as payment 
on theatre ads. When renewals are 
solicited the advertising value of space 
in the “Review” is demonstrated and 
the task is infinitely lightened. 


THis emphasis upon finances might 

seem to be unduly stressed, but to 
us it proves conclusively the students’ 
interest in and whole-hearted desire tor 
a school paper. This being as firmly 
established as it is at the Allen 
School, the mechanism for gathering, 
editing, and printing the weekly news 
moves with exact and well-ordered pre- 
cision. Each home room section in the 
school is responsible for one issue of 
the paper each term. This sectional as- 
signment is made at the beginning of 
the term and the girls work toward it 
as a climax of sectional activities. 


At least two periods of the assembly 
time—forty minutes daily—immediate- 
ly succeeding the lunch period, are held 
inviolate to the activity of the home 
room. The girls plan the keynote of 
their issue and collect articles of sea- 
sonal interest several weeks in advance. 
Two weeks before the date on which 
the paper is to appear the editorial 
staff of the “Review” meet in confer- 
ence with the section responsible for the 
issue and definite assignments of arti- 
cles and features are made. 


From then until the material is 
handed to the printer the reporters 
collect the news. The assistant editors 
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“Ghe Three W’s of The 


Review 
By HELENA THILBORGER 

Do you know the WHO-WHERE- 
AND WHAT of the advertisements 
in the Allen Commercial Review? 

Do you know: 

WHO makes the pies that are sold 
in the cafeteria? 

WHO prints the Allen Commercial 
Review? 

WHO is offering a cash prize for 
an essay on “Business Training?” 

Do you know: 

WHERE to buy the best and safest 
milk? 

WHERE the home of good shoes is? 

WHERE to buy 100°; good coffee? 

Do you know: 

WHAT store is the Misses’ Shop? 

WHAT shop is offering an $8.00 
hair wave for the advertisement in the 
Review for $6.00? 

WHAT store sells vegetized wafers? 

Meriam Melhern won the tickets 
for last week’s puzzle. 

Submit all papers to the 
office, first desk, top drawer, before 
three o’clock, on the day of distribu- 
tion without disturbing the teacher or 
the class in room 302. 


Review 


Here is one scheme the “Review” 
uses to get its advertisements read. 


of the staff do not write the articles 
as they appear in the paper; they are 
merely responsible for the planning 
and preparation of their particular 
columns. The reporters for each issue 
are actually the girls in the section 
responsible. Usually a 100 per cent 
contribution is the spirit of the class. 
Such contribution may consist even in 
securing an appropriate cut or typing 
an article submitted. 

O emphasize our point of demo- 

cratic co-operation sixteen assistant 
editors are selected to represent as 
many classes and sections as is found 
compatible with the talents their posi- 
tions require. The three associate edi- 
tors are chosen respectively from the 
three courses the school offers; namely, 
a Graduate Secretarial Course (open 
to graduates of the academic high 
schools only), Certificate and a Di- 
ploma Commercial Course. The sec- 
tional representatives are elected—one 
from each home room section. Home 
room sections are arranged alphabeti- 
cally. 

There are at present twenty-three 
members of the faculty and four hun- 
dred seventy-three pupils in the Allen 
High School. There are thirty-four 
students and six faculty members on 
the permanent staff of the “Review.” 


Sixteen 


The sectional reporters usually number 
about thirty with the home room 
teacher as adviser. Contributions are 
accepted from the student body at 
large so there are actually about sev. 
enty-five persons taking an active part 
in the production of each issue of one 
“Review.” Thus, we do truly achieve 
democratic representation and co-op- 
erative effort. Our “Review” is the vital 
organ of a consolidated student body. 
Distribution is 100 per cent, the very 
few pupils who can not afford the sub- 
scription price are given copies, only 
they and the business manager of the 
paper being in possession of this 
knowledge. 

Sectional spirit in the achievement of 
a particularly fine paper was fostered 
especially this term by the “Review's” 
entrance into “The Red and Black” 
contest sponsored by the Washington 
and Jefferson University college week- 
ly. The rules of this contest specified 
that only one issue appearing between 
the time of the opening of school and 
December 1, 1930, was to be submitted. 

The sections whose issues were to ap- 
pear within this time limit vied en- 
thusiastically for the honor of having 
their issue selected. The selection be- 
came so involved a problem that the 
editors compiled a questionnaire simi- 
lar to the one printed in the March 
issue of the School Press Review and 
mailed this together with an explana- 
tory letter and copies of the various 
issues to the editors of the School Sec- 
tion of the three New Orleans daily 
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Greeting 
By HELENA THILBORGER 


Merry Christmas, Girls! 
The spirit of the Yuletide seems to 
have completely invaded our realm of 


peace and knowledge-seeking har- 
mony. 
of this kind. We welcome the season 
with open arms and words of greeting. 

Thus we send our greeting to you, 
the girls of the Allen High School. 


Our words are few but 


But no one minds an intrusion 


we extend 
them to you with heartiest feelings. 
We say “MERRY CHRISTMAS” but 
you will have to look mighty hard for 
it. 

Somewhere among the advertisers 
Each let- 
ter will be printed in a style different 
from the other letters of the advertise- 


there will be these words. 


ment. 

See if you can find these letters and 
list them together with the name of 
the advertiser. Hand your answer in 
to the Review Office before you leave 


on Christmas eve. 


And here is another scheme they use. 


newspapers, the editors of the maga- 
zines or newspapers published by the 
various colleges and secondary schools 
of the city, and to the superintendent 
of the New Orleans schools. 

The contest entry was decided by a 
combination vote compiled from the 
answers received and a popular vote 
from the student body. It was indeed 
a source of great satisfaction to every- 
one concerned that the contest entry 
mailed to The Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association included a copy of 
each issue published this term as it is 
felt that every issue of “The Allen 
Commercial Review” represents a high 
level of effort and achievement of the 
contributing section. 

We feel that the test of a school 
paper’s worth lies in the regard with 
which it is held by the student body; 
and we are sure that the democratic 
method of organization by means of 
which “The Allen Commercial Re- 
view” is published is directly respon- 
sible for the measure of success it has 
achieved. 

Three Points Suggested 
For Preparing Handbooks 


Writing from Peddie School, 
Hightstown, New Jersey, D. W. Rich, 
Jr., Secretary of the Y. M. C. A., sug- 
gests three necessary essentials of a 
good handbook. 

First, it must be complete. In other 
words, it must thoroughly cover all ac- 
tivities of the school and all matter 
necessary for the student to know. 

Originality is his second point. He 
states that there are “so many hand- 
books which are just ‘hum-drum’ af- 
fairs that stay the same every year.” 

And finally, attractiveness makes for 
reading appeal. Decent margins and 
a clear-faced type, not too small, with 
an attractive cover add to the physical 
appearance. Of course, the content 
must be presented in a readable style. 
With these facts in mind, the average 
student will read the handbook more 
carefully. 

Another Journalism Course 

One more journalism course during 
school time here in the East! This 
time, Scarborough School—a private 
institution — at Scarborough, New 
York, has ventured forth by adding a 
course in journalism to its curriculum. 
The “Fortnightly” class is under the 
direction of Miss Estelle Hallock. 


Coast Paper Joins C. S. P. A. 


Welcome to our growing member- 
ship, “Pirate Press,” Ventura, Califor- 
nia! Miss Ethel McCandless, the 
sponsor, doubtless saw the benefit of 


joining the C. S. P. A. 
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A “Gradition—100% Circulation 


T’S more'than a habit for Reitz High 
School on Forest Hills in Evans- 
ville, Indiana, to reach 100 percent 

in the subscription to the “Mirror,” the 
school paper,—it’s a tradition! 

The staff, assisted by a group of 50 
students, turned in a subscription list 
of 103 percent of the enrollment of 
the school in the home rooms. This 
was done in a community whose popu- 
lation depends largely on a railroad 
and manufacturing plants that have 
lessened their workers to a bare 25 per- 
cent of their helpers in normal times. 

Students, faculty, employees in all 
parts of the building—cafeteria, engine 
room, corridors and campus—as well 
as community working together made 
this thing possible for the ninth con- 
secutive time. 

Posters and announcements in halls 
and home rooms the week before pre- 
pared for the beginning of the drive 
the following Monday. 

Salesmen with different sales appeal 
visited freshman, sophomore, junior 
and senior rooms, intent on getting the 
22 rooms 100 percent the first day,— 
succeeding however in six. To those 
were awarded prizes of bushels of “De- 
licious” apples. 

Other prizes offered were similar to 
those used before in campaigns,—to 
the rooms turning in the highest per- 
cent of its enrollment at the close 
(187.5); the one turning in the largest 
amount of money (this to give the 
rooms with largest enrollment a chance 
at a prize), $23.90; and to the indi- 
vidual selling the largest number 
of subscriptions outside of school 
(28) was given special recogni- 
tion (a boxed story on the front 
page telling of his accomplish- 
ment.) 

Visits continued through the 
week or until all rooms had sub- 
scribed 100 percent. Salesmen 
sell subscriptions, then report to 
business managers who check and 
tabulate results which are posted 
each morning. 

A special feature of the week 
was the “Mirror” assembly held 
Wednesday. This was divided 
into two parts—the first, intro- 
duction of the staff and a talk 
by a member of the local news- 
paper staff; the second, a skit en- 
titled “The Sample Copy” writ- 
ten and directed by two staff 
members. 

A sample copy of the “Mirror” 
reaches the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Smith, former Reitz 
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are—First row: 
son, editor-in-chief; 
Juanita Lawing, school publicity. 


belle Murphy, humor column; 


By FLORA E. CLEMENTS, Adviser 


As they read the news it be- 
comes real to them. This will furnish 
the idea of the stunt. A story on new 
students and teachers was followed by 
the popular song, “Let’s Get Friendly”; 
a story of teachers’ visits to Pacific 
beaches,—a group of pajama-clad tap 
dancers; a foreign trip, parodied words 
to “My Bonnie Lies Over The Ocean,” 
concluding with an item concerning the 
“Mirror” campaign followed by the 
words sung to the tune of “Moonlight 
Saving Time”: 
If you haven’t bought your “Mirror”, 
do so now 
The campaign’s on and you know some- 
how, 
We must get the “dough” all in by 
Friday. 
If you haven’t bought your “Mirror”, 
buy today, 
It’s only a quarter you must pay, 
So put your home room o’er the top 
by Friday. 
You’d better hurry up, hurry up, hurry 
up, get busy today, 
You’d better bring your “mon” on the 
run, so you won’t miss any fun, 
And here’s what we’re saying: 
If you haven’t bought your “Mirror”, 
don’t forget, 
That for a quarter you can get, 
All the news and jokes of old Reitz 
high school. 
Slogans as follows were used about 
the building: 
“Mirror” Campaign (Date ) 
Made your Home Room 100 percent 


students. 


for Evansville—Reading from left to right the members 
Helen Ziss, school publicity; Alvin Car- 


Wanda Minick, 


assistant 
Second row: 


Third row: 


mann, advertising manager, and Wayne Hayes, assistant 
advertising. Louise Walker, editorial assistant, was absent. 


editor; 
Anna- 
Ellen McCutchan, edi- 
torial page; Margaret Baldwin, exchanges; Helen Plump, 
typist, Thelma Snyder, clubs. 
banks, circulation; Ed McClanahan, make-up; Jack Hart- 


John Wil- 


To Be Well Informed Read 
“Mirror”—Subscribe Now. 

Read Your School Paper Regularly 
—Buy Your “Mirror” Today! 

Freshmen! Start Your School His- 
tory Right—Subscribe Now for the 
“Mirror.” 

Happy? You Will Be When You 
Subscribe for the “Mirror.” 

Keep Posted on News of the Hill- 
toppers—Subscribe for “Mirror” Now. 

The subscription price for the sem- 
ester is 25 cents—this for nine issues, 
together with a like amount for adver- 
tising pays the expenses. Subscription 
$200; advertising $225—total $425. 

The second semester a renewal is 
planned instead of an extensive drive. 

Reitz students say, “What Reitz has 
done, Reitz can do again.” This spirit 
makes the success of a 100 percent 
drive more than habit,— it’s a tradition! 


the 


President of C. S. P. A. Advisers 


Names Nominating Committee 


Pursuant to the provisions of the 
constitution and by-laws of the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Advisers Associa- 
tion, the president, Mr. Charles F. 
Troxell, announces the following nom- 
inating committee, which will act in 
conjunction with the Executive Council 
of the Association in preparing a list of 
nominees to be acted upon at the an- 
nual meeting March 10, 11, 12, 1932. 

The committee consists of Miss Do- 
lores W. Bordner, Westfield, N. J., 
chairman; Miss K. Gretta Ordway, 

Yonkers, N. Y.; Miss Frances E. 
Taylor, Kansas City, Kansas; Miss 
Ethel Ward, Wilmington, Del., 
and Mr. LaRue W. Pierce, Hud- 
son, Ohio. 

Because of the geographical 
distribution of membership, all 
officers are elected for a term of 
two years. The term of office of 
the present incumbents expires in 


March, 1932. 


NEWSPAPERS 
(Continued from Page 1) 


members of the “High Times’’ staff. 


Here are the workers who turned in a perfect score te. 2 


In the same issue we noted a 
new column by Rob Ripall, en- 
titled “Styx and Stones” which 
featured George Washington, Ab- 
raham Lincoln, and Baron Mun- 
chausen in Hades. 

Another feature—this one on 
the front page—revealed the sec- 
rets of the inner lives of the 
senior class officers. 
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Brief Survey of Junior High Publications 


By DOROTHY 

OURNALISM, even in the hands of 

neophytes, is not justly classified as 
an extra-curricular activity. Its toll of 
time and labor is heavy; and, while it 
can and should be pleasurable, it is un- 
doubtedly strenuous work. 

More than that, it is one of the most 
vital factors in the school program. 
Apart from its service in the field of 
publicity by means of its exchanges, it 
is a unifying influence in the school 
sponsoring it. Better understanding 
of the aims and achievements of var- 
ious organizations results from _ it. 
Notice of outstanding work by indi- 
vidual pupils and groups stimulates 
others to a like standard. In addition 
to affording an outlet for self-expres- 
sion on the part of the staff members, 
it is the servant of any who may care 
to employ it for improving general con- 
ditions. 

Unlike these activities which can be 
folded away at the end of a club hour, 
journalism, like Tennyson’s “Brook”, 
“goes on forever.” 

T the October meeting of the Junior 

High Faculty Advisers’ Division of 
the C. S. P. A., a questionnaire was 
issued, the results of which indicate 
that every publication—newspaper or 
magazine—is self-supporting. 

The following data may serve as a 
basis for comparison with your own 
production and may present some help- 
ful suggestions: 

Size 

Newspapers vary from four to eight 
pages, with four the usual number, and 
columns run from two to five per page. 
The number of columns depends on the 
size of the body type used. 

Magazines run from ten to forty 
pages, of which a few are divided into 
two columns. 

Cost 

The range of expense is wide, due 
to the fact that some publications em- 
ploy commercial printers and have the 
additional expense of  linotyping. 
Newspapers average $20 to $25 per 
issue, which are usually released once 
a month. 

Most of the magazines, printed 
from two to six times annually, aver- 
age higher than $100 an issue. 

Support 

In about eight of ten cases, the pub- 
lications represented in both divisions 
employ commercial advertising as well 
as subscriptions to cover expenses. The 
value of this policy is a much-mooted 
question between advisers and school 
executives. While modern opinion 
seems to trend toward eliminating the 
commercial element from the school 
publication, the question of finance be- 
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comes more complicated. 

One situation was presented wherein 
school dues of five cents per pupil were 
divided between the paper and the 
physical education department. Every 
pupil receives a copy of the paper and 
the monthly campaign for subscriptions 
is rendered unnecessary. 

Circulation 

Most of the publications indicated a 
semester subscription rate proportion- 
ately less than the cost of single copies 
for the period. 

The most common devices for stim- 
ulating circulation were subscription 
contests between the home rooms, 
weekly records being recorded on charts 
and a merit award being given to the 
room standing highest; “pep” talks in 
assemblies and section rooms; and ad- 
vertising by means of posters and dram- 
atizations. 

Any suggestions of this order will be 
welcomed by this department as many 
advisers desire them. 

Time For Production 

Two hours a week is the longest per- 
iod of time allotted to the production 
of the school publication on any ques- 
tionnaire. Necessarily, therefore, most 
of the work must be done outside of 
school hours. As one adviser express- 
ed it, “This isn’t a club; it’s a job.” 

Selection of Editors 

In all but two cases, editors are cho- 
sen by the faculty advisers. In the one 
case, the editors receive their appoint- 
ment by popular election, presumably 
with some judicious lobbying on the 
part of the adviser. In the other, the 
publication chooses its editors on a 
point-basis, the result of accomplish- 
ment. 

Recognition of Service 

To judge by the number “pending 
action” on this subject, the idea of 
making a tangible and practical recog- 
nition of service of a high order is 
growing in favor. 

Those who have already reached a 
decision have adopted the use of pins 
or medallions similar to those awarded 
for excellence in sports. 

The number of journalism classes is 
at present woefully small, but the need 
is so great that there must be more 
soon. 


HIS survey, sketchy as it may seem, 

presents evidence that school publi- 
cations here in the East are undertak- 
ing a tremendous job, with considerable 
handicap in comparison to many mid- 
western cities. To their credit, too, 
they seem not only to be keeping their 
heads up, but to be making a creditable 
showing. 


Glementary Papers 


Some Answers From Cleveland 
By NORMA COUGHLIN 
St. Clair School 


1. Are the pupils of the staff re- 
sponsible for the final proof reading, 
and do pupils or faculty plan the final 
make-up (sequence of articles, ar- 
rangement of headings, etc.) ? 

We do not think it advisable for 
cur pupils to be held responsible 
for the final proof reading. The 
staff advisers do it. 


2. What definite work is the part 
of the faculty advisers and what defi- 
nite jobs are the staff assignments? 

The work of the advisers is to 
see that children make use of the 
proper grammatical forms, etc. 
The staff has the work of correct- 
ing original contributions and 
editing the work of the reporters. 
3. Who suggests topics for each is- 

sue? Who rejects and who accepts 
submitted articles? 

We usually assign the news- 
paper to one room as a language 
unit. In this way we depend on 
this one class for our suggested 
topics. In the same way all sub- 
mitted articles are read to the 
class and discussed in regard to 
its value for publication. Here 
again, the adviser assists. 


4. Are the original articles present- 
ed to the room teachers for correction 
before the contributions are submitted 
to the staff of the paper? 


The articles are corrected by 
the staff. This is really a contin- 
uation of the previous question. 
After an article has been accepted, 
corrections, etc., are made. The 
article is then returned to the 
other room to be recopied. 


5. What opportunity is brought to 
the school body so that their criticisms, 
suggestions and ideas can be incorpor- 
ated in the school papers? 


Any child in the building is 
permitted to offer a suggestion. 
The children are allowed to do 
this while the discussion of the 
newspaper is being made in the 
respective class rooms during the 
language periods. 


6. What plan have you for exchange 
of issues with other schools outside 
of your locality? 


We mail a copy of our paper 
to nearby schools that we think 
might be interested in our section. 
This courtesy is returned to us by 
the same schools. 
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Reducing Publication Costs 


How the Board of Publications at Germantown (Pa.) High School Does It 


I N our school, we now publish the 

“Cliveden Clipper,” a bi-weekly 
newspaper; the “Cliveden Magazine,” 
issued quarterly; and the “Record 
Book”’ of the Senior Class, issued semi- 
annually. Last spring we took a long 
stride ahead by inaugurating a Board 
of Publications which is planned to co- 
ordinate the efforts and interests of the 
three publications. 

Early Publications 

ROM the beginning of the school 

in 1915, there has been a keen in- 
terest in literary work, and student 
talent originally found expression in 
the publication of the “Cliveden 
Magazine,” then the school monthly, 
and of the “Record Book” of the grad- 
uating class. 

The monthly magazine and the 
“Class Record” were organized with 
regular staffs which operated under the 
faculty supervision. 

The “Class Record” was under the 
care of the Advisers of the Senior Class. 
Because new advisers were chosen from 
term to term, their experiences in pub- 
lication work were of no value to suc- 
ceeding staffs, and lessons learned were 
of no avail to themselves. Consequent- 
ly production costs became unneces- 
sarily high with no improvement in 
quality or workmanship. 

Permanent Record Book Adviser 

N 1925, Dr. Leslie B. Seely, principal 

of the school, took the first step in 
reducing cost of production by the ap- 
pointment of a permanent adviser who 
would guide the staffs in maintaining 
high standards, secure quality in work, 
and advise inexperienced youth in deal- 
ing with tradespeople. This arrange- 
ment permitted the adviser to collect a 
library of cuts and half tones which 
could be used from time to time with 
a resultant saving in expense. In this 
collection of cuts were views of the 
schoo land class rooms, of individuals 
and groups, dividers, sub-headings, and 
decorative pieces. 

From a cost of $9.50 per book in 
1925, the succeeding term’s book was 
reduced to $6.34 without sacrificing 
quality. Then the cost was gradually 
reduced to approximately $5.00. At 
this writing, estimates indicate a cost 
of $3.50 per copy for a book of 140 
pages printed in two colors—without 
ads. This has been made possible by 
keeping a watchful eye on author’s cor- 
rections, and in giving close attention 
to the many details entering into the 


December, 1931 


By ROLAND L. RUDRAUFF 
Chairman of the Board 


mechanics of the book. 

In 1928 the growing popularity of 
school newspapers was recognized in 
Germantown by the establishment of 
the “Cliveden Clipper,” a bi-weekly 
to care for the current news. The 
“Cliveden Magazine” then became the 
vehicle for the literary and artistic 
efforts of the students, and was issued 
quarterly instead of monthly. 

Board of Publications 

ITH the three publications in the 

school, it became evident that there 
were advantages to be gained by co- 
ordinating the efforts of the staffs, and 
in pooling their common interests. In 
the spring of 1931, Dr. Seely called in 
conference the Head of the English 
department, the student editors and 
faculty advisers of the publications, to- 
gether with a student and faculty busi- 
ness adviser, and discussed these pos- 
sible advantages. As a result of that 
conference the Board of Publications 
was formed. 

The objectives of the Board are to 
promote the work of the school publica- 
tions in serving their particular fields, 
in literary effort, in business methods; 
and in the unification of all effort for 
greater efficiency, simplification of de- 
tail, and consequent saving of time and 
expense of operation. Its efforts are 
directed toward the training of the sev- 
eral staffs in publication work, and in 
extending the usefulness of the publi- 
cations to the school and community. 

The Board acts as an intermediary 
between the several publications and 
the management of the school. The 
editors bring their problems for dis- 
cussions, and the principal in turn 
brings helpful suggestions. Classes in 
Journalism, Magazine English and Ap- 
plied Art have been placed in the cur- 
riculum of the school where full credit 
is allowed as for a regular or prepared 
subject—5 periods per week, 5 credits. 

Securing Results 

HE Board does not dictate, but tries 

in every way possible to be helpfu\ 
in conserving effort and in cutting costs. 
For instance, by contracting for the 
engraving work of all the publications, 
a much better price can be obtained 
than if contracted for separately in 
small quantities. Again, the Art editor 
of the Record Book designs a cover of 
sufficient merit to permit of an ex- 
change to offset the cost of a die. 

Photographic equipment may be used 
in common by the publications and in 


this way duplication of property is 
avoided and money is saved. 

The business manager supervises all 
sales, and is most helpful in mapping 
out plans for financing the publica- 
tions, and in securing reliable trades- 
people who will do satisfactory work. 
Student effort, backed up by faculty 
supervision, creates confidence in the 
minds of the business people. Knowing 
that bills will be paid upon the satis- 
factory completion of the work, dis- 
counts are often allowed for cash. 

The “Record Book” is paid for out of 
the dues of the Senior class. In the 
case of the newspaper and the maga- 
zine, the management aims to cover 
cost of production and to provide a 
small balance to care for incidental ex- 
penses, and to pay a small contribution 
to a contingent fund of the Board. Ad- 
vertising and intensive selling make 
them self supporting. 

To promote a fine spirit of co-opera- 
tion, loyalty, and fellowship the Board 
sponsors a party once each term for all 
members of the three publication 
staffs. It has also designed an unique 
pin for the use of these members. For 
distinguished services rendered to any 
one of the publications either in liter- 
ary production or for business effort, 
a special key charm is awarded with 
due ceremony in the regular school 
assembly. 

Since the organization of the Board 
of Publications, and the above men- 
tioned projects which have grown out 
of its efforts, the student body is keenly 
aware of the honors and advantages 
attached to membership on the publi- 
cation staffs. 

Enthusiasm is stimulated, and Ger- 
mantown High School is on its toes, 
eager to find its “place in the sun” of 
school publications. 


Commercial Department Featured 
In Issue of the “Lincoln Log” 


The “Lincoln Log,” Lincoln High 
School, Brooklyn, New York, carries 
an insert page in its issues. The last 
insert was devoted to the interests of 
the typing and stenographic depart- 
ments. 

Some of the features carried in this 
supplement were pictures of all clubs 
afhliated with the commercial depart- 
ment and also the duties of all students 
when they are graduated into the busi- 
ness world. 
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G. S. P. A. Style Books Liked 


In response to a request from Don- 
ald F. Barnes, a student at Bowdoin 
College, Mr. Murphy sent several 
copies of the C. S. P. A. Style Book. 

Donald’s letter as follows is self- 
explanatory: 

“Perhaps you will recall me when I 
remind you that, as a senior in Mam- 
aroneck High School last year, I spoke 
in one of the student round tables in 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Conven- 

It is as a result of the C.S.P.A. 


style book I saw at that convention that 


tion. 


I am writing now. 
“As 
papers have just as hard a time estab- 


you no doubt know, college 
lishing style in their sheet as the high 
school journals. I realize you have ac- 
complished that style to the nth degree 
in the paper 
which represents the college I now at- 


‘Spectator’, but in the 


tend, it is quite different. “The Bowdoin 


MAGAZINES 
(Continued from Page 1) 

Pioneering always appeals to junior 
high pupils. Several stories and poems 
of “covered wagon days” as well as an 
interview with Dr. Lucy Wilson, edu- 
cator, editor and author, principal of 
the South Philadelphia High School 
for Girls, and a story by an Italian boy 
who for the first time seventeen months 
ago spoke English are some of the fea- 
tures in “The Tildenite,’ Tilden Jun- 
ior High School, Philadelphia. Mar- 
garet Dougherty is editor-in-chief of 
the Pioneer Number, which was pub- 
lished in October. 


Community and County Are 
Featured in Three Magazines 


Three Pennsylvania magazines fea- 
tured their own community or county 
in recent issues. “Libertas,” Liberty 
High School, Bethlehem, devoted four- 
teen pages to its history last June. 
This magazine is a product, and a good 
one, of the school print shop. 

A junior high school magazine, 
“The Shullton,” of Easton, published 
a delightful cross-section of the his- 
torical background of its city. Both 
the cover and the paper stock were of 
the same color and texture, with a 
halftone of the birthplace, picture and 
grave of George Taylor, signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, printed 
on the former. 

In Chester High School, “The Spec- 
trum” carried several features con- 
cerning Delaware County. Art, busi- 
ness, and religion were the core for 
historical articles. 
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Orient’ very definitely lacks the style it 
should, and could, have. 
doubt about that. 
“Therefore, Mr. Murphy, I have tried 
to win the staff over to a scholastic way 
of thinking, namely: a Style Book. It 
is my opinion that with this book the 


There is no 


staff can better keep within prescribed 
grounds, and likewise have a more facile 
understanding of journalism’s  tiner 
points. 

“TI have seen several style books, but 
none, in my opinion, measures up to 
the one you and your associates have 
developed for the C. S. P. A. I think 
with that book the ‘Orient’ will be able 
to gain what it lacks: Distinction.” 

Donald will be remembered for his 
writing of approximately 6,000 inches 
of copy for “The Record,” Mamaro- 
neck, (N. Y.) High School during his 


four years of high school. 


Slight Mistake in Check 
Makes Staff Feel Wealthy 


“Opening the morning mail contain- 
ing bills, bills, bills, with perhaps a 
small check peeping out now and then, 
Jack Garrett, circulation manager of 
‘The Chatterbox,’ Danville, Virginia, 
was suddenly shocked by the surpris- 
ing sight of a check reading ‘Pay to 
the order of The Chatterbox, $125.00,’ 
signed by a prominent Danvillian. And 
accompanying the check this note, ‘I 
am sorry to have let such a small mat- 
ter escape my attention so long!!’ 


“What a break! But ‘The Chatter- 
box,’ as honest in financial matters as 
excellent in journalistic make-up, re- 
turned the check, received another, and 
one more outside subscription is now 


marked, ‘Paid in full’.” 


Put Yourself Thru College 


re 
wee @ Prem...» 
, 
Here’s a Hobby that 
more than pays its way 
Publish a paper or put your- 
self thru college doing 
spare time printing. 
Many important men 
got their start or 
earned their educa- 
tion with a Kelsey 
Press. 

Big demand 
for stationery 
and cards with 
Raised Print- 
ing like En- 
craving. You 
can do _ this 
with any of 
>ur presses. 

Easy instruc- 
tions with ev 
ery outfit. 
Junior $5.90, Job Presses $11 and up. Send for 
free catalog of outfits and all details. 
The Co., S-69, 


Kelsey Meriden, Conn. 


“What Is News?” Discussed 
Before New Jersey Group 


Over two hundred people attended 
the second meeting of the season of the 
senior division of the Jersey Journal 
Club at the Jersey City, New Jersey, 
Y. W. C. A., Friday, November 20. 
Mr. Joseph M. Murphy, Director of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, spoke on scholastic journalism in 
a specially prepared talk for the Club 
and its guests, the staffs of Hudson 
County High School publications. 

Among the high schools whose staffs 
were in attendance were Dickinson, 
Dickinson Evening, Lincoln, Bayonne, 
Demarest, Emerson, Memorial, Snyder 
Junior High, St. Peter’s, and St. Aloy- 
sious. Most of the publications of these 
schools are members of the C. S. P. A., 
and have entered the Association’s an- 
nual contests and conventions. 

“It is a question for frequent editor- 
ial decision,” declared Joseph M. Mur- 
phy, Director of the Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Association, “whether we will 
devote more space to an article on 
sports or to one concerning a movement 
which affects thousands of people and 
which shapes our destinies for many 
years to come. 

His talk on “What is News” was de- 
livered before almost 200 delegates at 
the fall meeting of the Central Jersey 
Press Association held at Princeton 


High School, Thursday, November 12. 


Mr. Murphy said that the most im- 
portant news should be that which con- 
cerns the greatest number of people. 
It is the opinion of many editors and 
readers that any occurrence which is 
momentarily exciting or which concerns 
a famous person is more important and 
it is thus given more space than its 
real or lasting value indicates. 

After the general meeting, clinics 
were held. Mr. Murphy conducted the 
business clinic; Mr. Charles Troxel, 
President of the Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Advisers, the editorial clinic; 
and Miss Gertrude Turner, Secretary- 
treasurer of the same organization, the 
magazine clinic. 

About 125 delegates attended the 
supper dance which followed. Charles 
Findley, Managing Editor of The Daily 
Princetonian, Princeton University, 
spoke on “The Value of Extra-Curric- 
ular Activities.” 


American Indian Theme Used 


In the October issue of “The Mary- 
wood College Bay Leaf,” there was a 
good collection of lore, legends and 
stories centering around the American 
Indian. Catherine Mackin was the 
editor-in-chief of this Scranton, Pen- 
nsylvania, publication. 
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“The Public Be Pleased” 
COLONIAL LINE 


Boston--$4.00 Providence--$3.00 Worcester--$4.56 


(Above Fares Include Berth in Cabin) 


The splendid steamers of this line sail from Pier 11, North River, foot of Liberty 
Street, New York, at 6:00 P. M., daily, including Sunday. Outside staterooms, 
with running water, $1.00 and up. Auto Rates: Fords, Chevrolets, $7.50; all 
other cars, $9.50. 


Telephone BARCLAY 7-1800 for Reservations 


(or any authorized steamship agency) 


“ORCHESTRA and DANCING” 


‘‘Travel in Comfort by Steamer” 


Are You Planning 


A Beginners’ Course in Journalistic 
Writing for This Year? 


A pamphlet, a reprint from THE SCHOOL PRESS REVIEW, by Helen Blaisdell, adviser to “The 
Southerner”, South High School, Minneapolis, Minn., containing an explanatory introduction, outlining three 
six-week periods of instruction and containing a working bibliography is available for distribution. A work- 
ing outline for the teacher; a handbook for the student. 


Copies are ten cents each and may be obtained from 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


406 John Jay Hall, Columbia University 
New York City 
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